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Margaret married John Arbogast and lived near 
Glade Hill. 

Caroline was William J. WooddelPs first wife, and 
lived at Green bank. 

Anna first married Warwick Arbogast and settled 
near the homestead at Camp Alleghany. He and two 
children died ftf camp fever in 1861 . Her second mar¬ 
riage was with John Luzadder, and lives near Tollgate, 
Ritchie County, and is the mother of a large family. 

Catherine was married to Robert Willis, and lived 
in Indiana. There were three daughters: Virginia 
married a Mr Britt, who was a mining expert at Frisco 
Colorado. Josephine married Dr Simms. Laura be¬ 
came Mrs Carroll. 

Christine became Mrs Jonathan Siron, and lived 
near McDowell, in Highland. Her children were 
Joel, lately deceased: Milton, in Upshur County; Mai 
garet, now Mrs Malcouib, in Highland; and Christine, 
who became Mrs William Wooddell and lives on the 
Siron homestead. 

Serena was first married to John Claiborne, of Lex¬ 
ington, Virginia. Her children were James, who died 
in Arizona, and John, who lives at St. Joseph, Mo. 
John Claiborne was a Confederate soldier and died in 
service. Serena Yeager's second marriage was with 
William Wilfong, of Gilmer County, and is the moth¬ 
er of three sons by this marriage. 

Joel Yeager married Rebecca Pray, of Highland 
County, and settled in Indiana. There are three sous, 
Newton, Luther, and Clinton. One is a lawyer, an¬ 
other a doctor, and the third a prosperous farmer. 
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Jacob Brook Yeager married Margaret McDaniel, at 
McDowell, in 1856, and settled in • Indiana at South 
Whitney, where he still lives. Two sons and a daugh¬ 
ter. His son Charles recently visted Pocahontas. 

John Yeager, the third, settled at the homestead. 

Andrew Yeager, another son of John Yeager the 
pioneer, married Elizabeth Dilley, and settled on the 
homestead. Two sons, Peter and Martin, and one 
daughter, Ella, who died at the age of 15 years of 
diptheria, one of the first cases to appear in our whole 
county. In 1861 Andrew Yeager refugeed to High¬ 
land, where he and his son Martin died of camp fever. 
His property was burned in the absence of the family. 
The battle of Camp Bartow was fought here in 1861. 

Peter Dilley, the only surviving child of Andrew 
Yeager, married Margaret Bible, daughter of Jacob 
Bible, and rebuilt the pioneer homestead. The follow¬ 
ing particulars about his family are in hand: Charles 
Andrew married Allie Arbogast, and lives at Marlin- 
ton; William Jacob married Grace Hull; Etta became 
Mrs Harper McLaughlin of Bath County; Alcena is 
now Mrs Charles Pritchard, of Dunmore; Alice was 
married to Henry Flenner, and lives near ‘the home¬ 
stead; Gertrude is at home with her parents. 

Peter D. Yeager now resides at Travelers Repose, 
the pioneer homestead, which he in a large measure 
restored from the terrible devastation of war. He was 
a Confederate soldier, became a prisoner and spent a 
long time at Camp Chase. He was not released until 
July, 1865. 

John Yeager, the pioneer, seems to have been a 
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person of great physical endurance, a noted hunter, 

and an industrious, laborious farmer. One of the in¬ 
cidents coming to us by tradition, illustrating what 
manner of man he was, is related in the Arbogast 

sketches. A panther had been driven by dogs up a 
very lofty, densely branched hemlock, at night. A 
torch of pine was prepared, and the fearless, agile man 

ascended the tree, torch in hand, until he could locate 
the game. Upon doing this he laid the torch on two 
limbs and descended until he could reach the flintlock 
rifle, carefully primed and charged. He then returned 
to his torch and by its light shot the panther. 


JOHN YEAGER, JUNIOR, 

The relationship bearing the Yeager name is at pre¬ 
sent mainly represented in our county by the descend¬ 
ants of John Yeager, of the third remove from the 
pioneer John Yeager. Hence this paper will be main¬ 
ly devoted to the home history of his descendants. 

John Yeager’s wife was Margaret Arbogast, grand¬ 
daughter of Adam Arbogast, the pioneer of the east 
branch of the Greenbrier. Soon after his marriage he 
settled on the homestead, now known as Camp Alle¬ 
ghany. The sons were William Asbury, Henry Ar¬ 
bogast, Brown McLanren, Paul McNeel, and Jacob 
Reese. The daughters Eliza Ann, Fannie Elizabeth, 
Sarah Jane, who died aged 13 years; Eveline Medora, 
Leah Alice, and Emma Mildred. 

Eliza Ann became Mrs A. M. Y. Arbogast and lives 
on the east branch of the Greenbrier, near the north- 
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CHAPTER I 


MARYLAND IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND EVENTUAL 
RELATIONS TO THE CONFEDERATE MOVEMENT. 

W HEN the New World was disclosed to the Old, the 
belief of all civilized people was that the heathen 
had no rights which Christians ought to respect 
—that he and his country belonged of right to the 

strongest taker; and it became a curious article of a 
more curious faith that murder and robbery were efficient 
means for propagating the faith of Christ and magnify¬ 
ing the glory of God. 

The Pope made short work of the whole matter, for he 
divided the new world east and west by a degree of longi¬ 
tude and made a present of one-half to the Spaniard 
and the other half to the Portuguese—“Ad majoram glori- 
am Dei"—to the greater glory of God. This process of 
simple division was not satisfactory to the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed race that dominated the island in the North Sea. 

Love of enterprise, commercial daring, politics, relig¬ 
ious conditions—all contributed to stimulate exploration 
and investigation. One Englishman spent his life search¬ 
ing for El Dorado— the land where gold abounded; a 
Spaniard spent his hunting the “Fons Vitae*'—the foun¬ 
tain of perpetual youth, the waters of which renew for¬ 
ever the waning forces of vitality. But while the Span¬ 
iard ransacked two continents for silver and gold, found 
them and ruined his posterity, the French, actuated by no 
nobler ideals, made settlements in North America, the 
main inspiration of which was the desire to possess the 
great fisheries on the north-eastern coast. The English, 
in the main, had higher aims, and wider, larger aspira¬ 
tions. Political conditions at home exasperated religious 
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differences, and the only hope of liberty seemed to be to 
transplant the old institutions of Britain—liberty of per¬ 
son, security of property, freedom of thought—to the 
wilderness, and there secure them forever by the ancient 
safeguards devised by the experience, the wisdom and the 
courage of their ancestors—habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
representative self government. So, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, many gentlemen in England 
emigrated with their property and their servants to the 
forests of New England, then including the north conti¬ 
nent from the lakes to the gulf. With them they carried 
the opinions of their time and generation. The posses¬ 
sion of the heathen was lawful and laudable sport for 
Christian men, and they straightway put them to the 
sword, seized their lands, their wives and their children, 
and divided them and all prisoners taken in war as slaves 
of the conquerors. This was the universal rule among all 
the English except in Pennsylvania and in Maryland. In 
the first the influence of ., in the last that of the Jes¬ 
uits, saved them from st es against humanity. 

But the necessities of the new society, the constant strug¬ 
gle with nature, the forest, the flood, the fire, all made in¬ 
voluntary and controlled labor exceedingly valuable, con¬ 
venient, comfortable and necessary. And when to the cap¬ 
tive Indians were added cargoes of savage, cannibal Afri¬ 
cans, no man could deny that it was a Christian duty to 
civilize them and teach them to work. Therefore, invol¬ 
untary servitude existed in all the English colonies from 
the very first, and it was not until the American revolu¬ 
tion stirred up generalizings and theories about the rights 
of man, that the idea got abroad that slavery was wrong. 
In the New England States it had long ceased to be nec¬ 
essary, for population had increased and roads been con¬ 
structed, so that society was able to protect itself. It was 
troublesome, annoying, unprofitable. Slaves of different 
races—Indian, white and negro—confused the social or¬ 
der, and it was best to get rid of them. But it was not as 
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a moral question, but as an economical one, that it was 
dealt with. 

So when the Constitution of the United States and the 
Union by, through and under it were framed, formed 
and organized, it was silent on the subject of slavery by 
name, but provided for its protection by requiring that 
persons held to service, escaping from one State to another, 
should be delivered and returned to their masters on 
demand. Without this provision no constitution could 
have been adopted and no union formed 

But the cotton-gin was invented, by which the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton became extremely profitable and slaves be¬ 
came valuable property. There was a great movement of 
capital and population to the cotton country, and the new 
States rapidly grew up and demanded admission into the 
Union. By the gradual abolition of slavery north of the 
Chesapeake the free States had been approaching control 
of the Senate of the Unite 1 S:i:e= ontil the cotton-gin re¬ 
versed the order, and it seemed as if the slave States would 
secure permanent control of the Union. 

Then began an agitation in the North, superficially mor¬ 
al and religious, but really and substantially political; 
professedly to do away with the great crime of slavery, in 
fact to check and destroy the aggrandizement of the 
Southern power. The first clear issue between the forces 
was on the application of Missouri to be admitted as a State 
of the Union. Missouri was a slave State and her admission 
would destroy the equilibrium between the two systems 
in the Senate of the United States. So Missouri was 
kept out until a free State could be hitched to her and 
thus the balance of power preserved. This was in 
1821. In divers ways the struggle between the powers 
exhibited itself. Congress for years had levied duties on 
imports, whereby Northern manufacturers were encour¬ 
aged and protected. Northern manufacturers were en¬ 
riched and the rest of the country taxed for their benefit. 
In 1831 a tariff law was passed which was resisted by 
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South Carolina, and the issue of arms was only averted by 
the retreat of the Federal government, by concession and 
by compromise. 

The king of England at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century claimed the proprietorship of the North American 
continent, which claim was disputed by the Spaniard in 
the South and the French in the North. New England 
was hemmed and bounded by New Spain, New France, 
and the ambition and the courage and enterprise of Eng¬ 
land were roused to the conquest of the new world. The 
spirit that had shattered the Grand Armada and won for 
commerce the freedom of the seas, was directed to new 
countries and new States to be founded in North America, 
where the institutions, the habits, the sentiment and the 
society of their ancestors were to be transplanted, cultivat¬ 
ed and developed, as they had been a thousand years be¬ 
fore from the forests of G to the shores of Britain. 

The leading nobility and gentry, sailors, soldiers, and 
merchants of England . d to this great enter¬ 

prise. They formed the Virginia company and received 
a grant from the king of that part of North America un¬ 
occupied by French or Spaniards. The enterprise of set¬ 
tlement, transportation and support of colonies proved too 
much for the company, and its grant was taken away with 
its charter, and the crown resumed its rights. Then 
grants were made to individual proprietors. Noblemen 
and gentlemen about the court secured these great fav¬ 
ors, which they hoped would be the foundation of fortune 
to their posterity, just as the grants of the Norman con¬ 
queror had founded great houses and families which had 
controlled England for six centuries. Among them was 
Sir George Calvert, a Yorkshire knight of moderate for¬ 
tune, but of an old family, whose ancestors had filled im¬ 
portant offices in the Low Countries under the kings of 
Spain, and high positions at the court of France. He, 
in association with Sir Francis Arundel of Wardvin (whose 
daughter, Lady Anne Arundel, his son Coecilius married, 
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applied for grants of land in the new country. Both died 
before the grant was prepared, and Coecilius Calvert then 
procured to be framed a charter or grant, which was the 
wisest and most liberal in its terms of any issued up to that 
time to an English subject The charter granted to him 
and his heirs forever the territory on the north of the Poto¬ 
mac, and extending from the Atlantic ocean to the first 
springs of the Potomac, and along the 40th degree of north 
latitude from the Delaware river to the meridian of the 
first fountain of the Potomac river. Together with this 
great grant of land and water, about 13,000 square miles, 
the proprietary was vested with all the powers of the Bish¬ 
op of Durham, who from the earliest times had exercised 
absolute dominion over the palatinate of Durham and such 
power of martial law as was necessary in tempestuous 
.times to preserve society and protect the border. The 
charter provided for self- nent by the freemen; it 

secured them all the rights of Englishmen, and laid the 
solid foundation of a happy, idly, contented society. 
The proprietary, in his capacity of palatine, regulated 
social laws and behavior. The motto of the Calverts is 
“Fatti Maschii, Parole Foemine”—Deeds are manly, words 
are womanly, or as it has always been rendered, “Cour¬ 
age and Chivalry. 0 The standard of the proprietary was 
borne in battle by a grand standard-bearer, who was an offi¬ 
cer of great dignity and authority. One was killed at the 
battle of the Severn, between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, in 1654, and his widow received a grant of land 
and was treated with great distinction by the proprietary. 

But the controlling force of the colony was the spirit of 
Baltimore, who in his instructions to his governors insist¬ 
ed that there should be no broils about religion or politics. 
Every man should be secured in the right to his opinion. 
Free thought was guaranteed to every Marylander, and 
free speech as well, except so far as free speech infringed 
on the rights of his neighbors, when it was strictly sup¬ 
pressed. Therefore, in the very foundation of Maryland 
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was deeply laid the idea of toleration of different opinions 
among neighbors, of consideration for their feelings, and, 
as a logical consequence, of readiness at all times to help 
them, to protect them, and to assist them in all the strug¬ 
gles of life. There never was a more homogeneous, 
sentimental society than that planted on the Chesapeake. 
“One for all and all for one” was the animating spirit 
for generations. 

While the northern settlements were torn and blood- 

drenched and fire-blasted by intolerance, when the flames 
of burning witches lighted New England, and the air 
echoed with the lash of whipped Baptists, no man was ever 
molested for his opinions in Maryland—while Marylanders 
controlled the palatinate. Several times during that 
stormy epoch, which cost a king his crown in England 
and the people their liberties, there had been struggles be¬ 
tween the Cavalier and R Ihead parties in Maryland, 
in which the latter were successful as their friends and 
relatives in England had been. But in all that tension of 
feeling there was never but one issue of arms in which 
blood was spilled. Therefore Maryland grew and pros¬ 
pered without those bitter memories which in New Eng¬ 
land and in Virginia separated class from class and divided 
neighbor from neighbor. And whenever their neighbors 
on the south side of the Potomac were harassed by the sav¬ 
ages on their borders, the Marylanders were prompt and 
generous in spending life, blood, and treasure in their 
defense. There never was an Indian war in Maryland. 
The policy of the palatine, so broad and generous and 
just, prevented quarrels with the natives, and they were 
always friendly with the Marylanders. There were bloody 
invasions from south of the great river, from the west 
and from the north, but no rising ever occurred of Mary¬ 
land Indians. Generosity with justice was the funda¬ 
mental rule of dealing with them, and this rule of right 
acts upon all who practice it, as well as upon those on 
whom it is practiced. Respect for the weak, regard for 
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the truth, a willingness and a desire to help those who 
need help, become controlling principles of life, and sel¬ 
fishness is eradicated as much as it is possible for human 
nature to be changed. 

Thus developed the Maryland character. Love of 
country and of friends, regard for truth and justice, toler¬ 
ation of differences of opinion, for five generations had 
been the directing influence of their lives. So when in 

1774 news came that the people of Boston had been shot 
down in their streets by men in red coats, the people rose 
as one man. From Mills* Creek, whence Braddock had 
marched twenty years before to disaster and death, to St 
Mary’s, where free thought had been proclaimed first in 
all the world, the men of Maryland mustered in companies 
and battalions, and in two weeks the province was organ¬ 
ized for defense. It raised money and provisions which 
it sent to Boston, and, masmiich as the port of Boston was 
closed to trade, formed an association pledging the people 
of Maryland, men, women and children, never to use any 
imported goods until justice was done to Boston, just as 
ten years before it diad refused to recognize the Stamp 
Act When the farmers of New England met and drove 
the British regulars at Breed's Hill, the prompt response 
of Maryland was a battalion of riflemen which marched 
from Frederick to Boston, 550 miles, to reinforce their 
brethren. Maryland had no interest in this fight She 
enjoyed a just and liberal government. Her people made 
their own laws, levied their own taxes and expended 
them for their own benefit, and there was no friction be¬ 
tween them and the government. Their governor, Sir 
Robert Eden, was one of the most popular gentlemen in 
the province. But when the word went out that Boston 
needed assistance, every country committee, every court, 
every provincial assembly proclaimed with one voice, 
“The cause of Boston is the cause of all," and from that 
hour to the signature of the definite treaty of peace, Mary¬ 
land never faltered in her support of the cause of her 
Hd 2 
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friends and neighbors. She lavished her last man and 
her last dollar to sustain that cause. No British soldier 
ever trod the soil of Maryland except during the short 
march from the head of Elk to Brandywine. She was 
never invaded, she was never molested; but she was true 
to her friends. There were no Tories in Maryland. A 
loyalist regiment was formed on the eastern shore, but its 
elements were so inefficient and incongruous that it was 
at once removed to Nova Scotia, where it perished from 
the memory of man and left hardly a trace behind. 

Such were the men who moulded, formed and developed 
the society which was to face the crisis and do the duty 
of the times of 1859-65. It is our duty to tell how they 
did it. 

In all discussions Maryland was on the side of the 
Union. She had given Colonel Washington, of Vir¬ 
ginia, to the continental army as its commander-in chief, 
by and through her deputy in Congress in 1775, Thomas 
Johnson. She had made the first move for the Union in 
1785. She had supported Washington all through the 
war and in the subsequent struggles and differences about 
the articles of Confederation, the Constitution and the 
Union. When, therefore, a party arose in the North 
which inculcated hatred toward the South, Maryland ab¬ 
horred the apostles of malice and ill-will and sympathized 
more closely with the minority and weaker party. ‘ ‘ Fatti 
Maschii, Parole Foemine” was the controlling sentiment 
of the men whose ancestors had stood with Stirling at 
Long Island until they were destroyed and the American 
army saved; whose charge at Eutaw had saved Greene's 
army; whose dash at Cowpens had driven the British line; 
whose bayonets at Guilford had broken the solid front of 
the Grenadier Guards—these men all believed in standing 
by their friends, reckless of risk, regardless of conse¬ 
quences. “With my friend—right or wrong—with my 
friend” is the complement of the State motto, “Courage 
and Chivalry.” 
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So, as it became clearer in 1858-59-60 that the aggres¬ 
sions and attacks of the North on Southern society were 
not to be confined to discussion and vituperation, but 
were to be directed by physical force, Maryland, though 
utterly and entirely opposed to secession, or disunion, as 
a remedy or relief, still began to prepare herself for an 
uncertain future. Her legislature in i860 appropriated 
seventy thousand dollars to arm the militia of the State 
and entrusted the distribution of them to Thomas Holli¬ 
day Hicks, governor, and his adjutant-general. 

In 1859, the Democratic party, then struggling to rescue 
the State from the Know Nothings, whose governor 
Hicks was, selected Bradley T. Johnson as chairman of 
the State committee and the direction of the struggle was 
entrusted to his hands. In i860 he was a delegate from 
Maryland to the Democratic national convention at 
Charleston and represented Maryland in the committee 
on resolutions. In that tee Maryland always voted 

with the Southern States. When that convention held 
its adjourned meeting in Baltimore, the majority of the 
Maryland delegation, with the chairman of its State com¬ 
mittee, withdrew with the Southern States and united in 
nominating Breckinridge and Lane, and Maryland voted 
for Breckinridge and Lane when Virginia was divided and 
other Southern States failed to support the movement. 
After November, i860, it became clear to the younger 
men that war was imminent. In high excitement and 
peril young men see more clearly than old men. They 
have more energy, more clearness of vision, more prompt¬ 
ness, more decision. They were all ardent sympathizers 
with the South. The old men—the ex-governors, ex- 
United States senators, ex-judges—all brought the weight 
of their characters to bear against connecting Maryland 
with the secession movement. And there was a profound 
disapprobation all through the State, with all classes, 
against any attempt to dismember the Union. But two per 
cent of her people were in favor of disunion. Some few of 
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the young men, ardent, impetuous, devoted to ideas, be¬ 
lieved that disunion was the only possible relief from the 
constant insults and aggressions of the North, its oppres¬ 
sion and its selfish power. They were convinced that with 
the political power in the hands of a section and a party, the 
cardinal dogma of whose faith was, “ He shall take who 
hath the power, and he shall keep who can!” all the 
power of government would be directed toward the ag¬ 
grandizement, the pecuniary aggrandizement, of those 
who wielded it, and that the minority in numbers and in 
wealth would become the serfs of the strongest, just as 
had been the case in all history. They thought that 
wealth would flow from the many to the few; that capital 
would accumulate in sections and in classes, as it had 
done in the dead hands of religious corporations in Eng¬ 
land before Henry VIII, and then dispersed and distrib¬ 
uted by his revolutionary measures, and just as the feud¬ 
al system all over Western Europe had built up in the 
middle ages concentrated power of the barons, who owned 
all the land, reduced the people to vassalage and produced 
the French Revolution aad its horrors of blood and fire. 
They believed that Northern society, directed by the 
same principles, without conscience, without sense of 
right or justice, would evolve the same conditions with 
the same consequences, and that the only salvation for 
Southern society was absolute and entire separation under 
a different government; that slavery furnished the only 
solution of self-government based on universal suffrage, 
and the only organization of labor and capital which had 
survived, or could survive the change of social conditions 
in ages of development and progress. They were dis- 
unionists perse; but they were few and scattered and ex¬ 
erted no influence on the public opinion. Their enthusi¬ 
asm, their earnest conviction, did impress themselves on 
the mass, and when the time came the fire of their ardor 
kindled the State from mountain to ocean. 
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So the time went on. State after State of the South 
seceded from the Union. State after State of the North 
organized, armed and drilled her militia. In February, 
1861, the Southern party of Maryland, led by the young 
men, called a conference convention to meet in Balti¬ 
more to confer together and decide what the honor and 
the interests of Maryland required her to do in the crisis. 
Honor first—interest last! That conference met and 
was such a demonstration of physical strength, of resolute 
purpose and of intelligent design, that it alarmed the 
conservative sentiment. But in February no action could 
be taken. Virginia had not moved, and it was uncertain 
how or when she would move, for the South or against it. 

The governor of Maryland, Thomas Holliday Hicks, 
professed to be an ardent Southern man. The young 
men did not believe him, put no confidence in him. The 
old men. Union to the core, old Whigs, conservative by 
education and by nature, did trust him and insisted that 
Maryland should do nothing without the action of her 
constituted authorities, her governor and her legislature. 
The party of action urged a call of the general assembly. 
The governor protested that he was then in correspond¬ 
ence with the governors of the border States and that they 
would devise and execute means to save the Union and to 
preserve the peace. The conference adjourned until the 
middle of March, by which time Lincoln would be inaug¬ 
urated and the Federal government pass from the hands 
of the State rights Democracy to the successors of the 
Federal party that Jefferson and the Democracy had ex¬ 
pelled in John Adams* time. 

In Lincoln’s inaugural he avowed the determination of 
the party in power “ to retake, reoccupy and repossess the 
forts, arsenals, dock-yards and other property of the 
United States which had been seized in the Southern 
States by State authority.** This meant war! But still 
the conservatives of Maryland could not understand it. 
They clung to their idea that talk, palaver, negotiation 
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would weather the storm, and that the tornado could be 
stilled by resolving and asserting that the wind was not 
blowing. As soon as the conference convention reas¬ 
sembled on the 12 th of March in Baltimore, the party of 
action asserted itself. Judge Chambers, ex-United States 
senator and ex-judge of the court of appeals, was made 
president, and a committee on resolutions appointed. 
The majority of the committee reported a set of resolu¬ 
tions of generalities—devotion to the Union, and opposi¬ 
tion to disorder and disturbance of the public peace. 
The minority, through the chairman of the State commit¬ 
tee, who was a member of the conference and of the com¬ 
mittee, reported that any “attempt by the Federal gov¬ 
ernment to retake, reoccupy or repossess the forts, arsen¬ 
als and dock-yards now controlled by the Southern States, 
would be an act of war by the Federal government on the 
States, would operate ipso facto as a dissolution of the 
Union, and would remit h State its original sov¬ 

ereign right to provide for its own safety and welfare, in 
any manner it decided to pursue.” These resolutions 
would have been passed, but they met such violent op¬ 
position from the old men ( Judge Chambers declared he 
would leave the chair and the convention if they were 
passed) that their author left the conference in disgust 
and returned home, where he promptly organized a mil¬ 
itary company for home defense and to resist invasion by 
foreign troops moving from the North to attack the South. 
The conference sent commissioners to Richmond to learn 
from the convention there in session what was the pros¬ 
pect of Virginia’s taking position. They could learn 
nothing, for Virginia herself did not know. 







CHAPTER II. 


MARYLAND'S FIRST PATRIOTIC MOVEMENT IN 1861. 

O N April 12, 1861, South Carolina fired on Fort Sum¬ 
ter, and on April 15th President Lincoln issued his 
proclamation, calling on the States for 75,000 mil¬ 
itia “to maintain the Union and to redress wrongs 
already too long endured. ’ ’ He did not specify the wrongs 
nor the period of endurance. With the proclamation 
went out from the secretary of war a requisition on the 
governors of each of the States for the State’s quota of 
the 75,000 troops. Virginia promptly responded by 
passing her ordinance of secession on the 17th, not, how¬ 
ever, to take effect until it en ratified by a vote of 

the people, to be cast on the 24th of May; and the gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, John Letcher, moved Virginia troops 
to Harper's Ferry and “retook, reoccupied and repos¬ 
sessed” that property of Virginia which she had ceded to 
the Union for the common welfare and mutual benefit of 
all the States, East and West, North and South. Now 
that it was being diverted to the injury of part and the 
exclusive use of one section, Virginia resumed the control 
of her ancient territory. Had she had the power, she 
would have had the right “to resume possession, con¬ 
trol and sovereignty' ' of all the six States she had ceded 
to the Union, northwest of the Ohio river. But, alas, 
her own children, bom of her blood and bred of her loins, 
were foremost in striking at the heart and life of their 
mother. The Northwest was the most ardent in “sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion, "the forerunner of which had been 
independence from the British nation and the right of 
self-government for the English in America, and had 
breathed into their nostrils the breath of Statehood. 
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With the defiance of old Virginia, went that of North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, who 
spumed the demand of the government back of it for 
men and arms to make war on brethren, kinsmen and 
fellow citizens. Kentucky tried the impracticable r61e of 
neutrality, but she was soon overrun by Federal troops. 
Governor Hicks assured the people that no troops should 
be sent from Maryland, unless it was to defend the na¬ 
tional capital. The mayor of Baltimore, George William 
Brown, also issued his proclamation, expressing his satis¬ 
faction that no troops would be sent from Maryland to 
the soil of any other State. “If the counsels of the gov¬ 
ernor/' he said, “shall be heeded, we may rest secure in 
the confidence that the storm of civil war which now 
threatens the country will at least pass over our beloved 
State and leave it unharmed, but if they shall be disre¬ 
garded a fearful and fratricidal strife may at once burst 
out in our midst." So the governor and the mayor. 
The first knew well that in the strife of the elements, 
which was about to burst, in which the foundations of 
the mountains would be broken up and the winds of the 
tempest would sweep the land, the cry of “Peace! 
Peace!" was but the whining of babes—for Governor 
Hicks was no fool. He was a shrewd, sharp, positive 
man. He knew what he wanted and he took efficient 
means to procure it. He wanted to save Maryland 
to the Northern States. He believed the Union was 
gone. In the Southern Confederacy, Maryland must, in 
his opinion, play a subordinate part and he, himself, fall 
back into the political obscurity from which he had been 
recently raised. With the North, Maryland in possession 
of the national capital, protected by the Northern navy 
through her bay and great rivers, would be a conspicuous 
power, and he, as her governor, would fill a distinguished 
r61e. He knew that Maryland was as ardently Southern 
as Virginia. The Marylanders are the more excitable 
race. They are ardent, sympathetic and enthusiastic. 
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And they were afire at the threat of invasion of Virginia. 
Had the governor hinted at his ulterior hopes and de¬ 
signs—at his purpose to keep Maryland quiet until she 
could be occupied by Northern troops and delivered, tied 
and manacled, to the Union authorities—had he given 
open ground for suspicion of treachery, the State would 
have risen, he would have been expelled, his government 
eradicated, and a revolutionary government of action in¬ 
stituted. 

Mayor Brown was a high-minded, just and honorable 
gentleman. But he was a lawyer and an old man. He 
was devoted to his State and to his city, and no purer 
patriot ever lived than George William Brown. But he 
believed in law\ he could conceive of nothing higher than 
law. Force to him meant riot, and in a great city riot 
always means arson, robbery, murder and license. The 
mayor believed that with the police and the fire depart¬ 
ments he could control revolution and subdue the fires of 
insurrection. He faithfully did his duty as he saw it. 
He and his police comm tried to keep the peace, 

and in three months all were landed in Federal prisons, 
where they were incarcerated for fourteen months, beyond 
the reach of habeas corpus, without charge or indictment. 
Maryland thus suffered “the crucifixion of the soul,” for 
her heart was with the Confederacy and her body bound 
and manacled to the Union. 

On April 18th a battery of United States artillery under 
Major Pemberton, accompanied by six companies of un¬ 
armed Pennsylvania militia, arrived by the Northern 
Central railroad from Harrisburg at Baltimore and 
inarched via Howard street to the Baltimore & Ohio rail¬ 
road station at Camden street, whence they were promptly 
dispatched to Washington. They were escorted through 
the city by a howling mob, who displayed secession flags 
(the Palmetto flag of South Carolina being conspicuous), 
and who emphasized their feelings by cheers for “Jeff 
Davis and the Southern Confederacy.” They were un- 

MdS 
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armed and as weak looking as a drove of cattle as the 
regulars escorted them through the streets. But the tele¬ 
graph flamed out the news of the secession of Virginia, 
and at night the story of the capture of Harper’s Ferry 
by the Virginia troops, with whom were Marylanders led 
by Bradley Johnson. The town was afire the night of 
the 18th. From all quarters came tidings of troops 
from the North and West, concentrating on Baltimore. 
The efficient militia of Massachusetts, under Maj. -Gen. 
Benjamin F. Butler, a man of ability, vigor and executive 
capacity, were on the march to protect the capital and to 
save the nation. 

The New York Seventh, the ideal soldiers of peace 
parades, but in reality a gallant and game set, was filling 
its ranks, its cartridge boxes and its haversacks, and 
standing at attention, waiting word of command and tap of 
drum. Pennsylvania was rallying to the call of her great 
governor. The Democracy of the West, roused by Doug¬ 
las, was rising as one man to defend the flag, and one 
serried, unbroken line of steel itched from the northeast 
comer of Maine to the Mississippi river, ready to march 
forward to invade, to crush and to conquer the South. 
There could be no misunderstanding as to the meaning 
of all this. It meant war —nothing but war . War by one 
section on another. War urged on by hatred, by malice, 
by greed, by desire for conquest, to overthrow institu¬ 
tions existing before the republic, to destroy a social 
order which had given the world soldiers, statesmen and 
philosophers, the peers of any who had ever lived. The 
common people of Maryland understood it. The plain 
people think with their hearts, and hearts on questions 
of right and wrong are more unerring than heads. They 
were all for the South, and they were all for arming and 
fighting—fighting there on the spot—the first man or 
men who should presume to attempt to cross Maryland 
to get at Virginia. But the upper class is always con¬ 
servative. The ex-governors, the ex-senators, the ex- 
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judges everywhere are always afraid. The ‘ * have beens * ’ 
ever recur to the peaceful times when they directed 
affairs, and always will be abhorrent of noise, of tumult, 
of violence, of force and of change. They cannot be 
leaders in revolution. Maryland at this crisis of her his¬ 
tory was cursed by just such 4i conservatism.” It was 
caused by her geographical position. She could only 
follow. She can never lead in such a crisis. She lacked 
young leaders. Kentucky was in a worse situation, for 
her leaders led her into the quagmire of neutrality. 
Missouri was better off, for Jackson and Price on the one 
side and Frank Blair on the other were positive men, and 
promptly ranged the people of the State in arms, for their 
respective sides. Maryland had sons who were educated 
soldiers. Robert Milligan McLane came of soldier blood. 
His grandfather, Allan McLane, had been the comrade 
of Light Horse Harry in the campaign of Valley Forge 
and had led the Delaware Legion, as Lee had the Vir¬ 
ginians. McLane grad at West Point, served with 
distinction in the Florida campaign, but after that left 
the army and entered politics in Maryland. He had 
served in the State legislature, as representative in Con¬ 
gress from Maryland, and occupied a conspicuous place 
in the confidence of the State rights Southern people of 
Maryland. George W. Hughes had served with distinc¬ 
tion for many years in the army of the United States and 
had won the grade of colonel in Mexico. He was now 
living in affluence and retirement on his plantation in 
Anne Arundel county. The party of action, the young 
men, looked to these old soldiers for advice and leader¬ 
ship. But they were too old soldiers to plunge into a 
fight without troops, arms, ammunition or a commissary 
department Bradley Johnson and other young men 
were ready, but they had neither the experience nor the 
knowledge to qualify them for immediate leadership. 

So on the night of April 18, 1861, Maryland was stand¬ 
ing alert, braced up, ready to charge at the word. Vir- 
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ginia bad seceded, the North was marching. Maryland 
was the outpost to receive the first attack. At that hour 
there was no division of opinion. The State rights clubs 
had been flying the secession flag, the stars and bars of 
the Confederacy, and the palmetto of South Carolina 
The Union clubs had over their halls the stars and 
stripes; but during the afternoon of April 18th the Union 
flags were hauled down and the State flag of Maryland 
everywhere substituted. And the black and gold was 
everywhere saluted with cheers, with shouts, with 
tears. The telegraph gave hourly notice of the approach 
of the enemy. General Butler had left Boston; he had 
passed New York; he had gone through Philadelphia; 
he was on the Susquehanna. What next? Maryland 
held her breath. Through New England their route had 
been an ovation. Down Broadway in New York the peo¬ 
ple went wild, as they did through New Jersey and Phil¬ 
adelphia. There were eleven companies of Massachusetts 
troops attached to the Sixth Massachusetts under com¬ 
mand of Colonel Jones. At Philadelphia an unarmed 
and ununiformed mob of Pennsylvanians, called a regi¬ 
ment, under Colonel Small, was added to Colonel Jones' 
command. They came in a train of thirty-five cars and ar¬ 
rived at the President street station at n a. m. Thence 
it was the custom of the railroad company to haul each 
car across the city, over a track laid in the street, to Cam¬ 
den station of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, a dis¬ 
tance of a little over a mile. Nine cars with seven com¬ 
panies got through to Camden station. But that was as 
much as human nature could bear. The mob of infuri¬ 
ated men increased every minute and the excitement 
grew. The stones out of the street flew up and staved 
in the car windows. The drivers unhitched their teams, 
hitched to the rear of their cars and made all haste back 
to President Street station, where had been left the un¬ 
armed Pennsylvanians and the rest of the Massachusetts 
regiment. These men were marched out of the station, 
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formed in front of it,and then moved in a column of fours 
toward Camden station. In the meantime the railroad 
track had been tom up, the bridge on the south dis¬ 
mantled and obstructed, and the march of the troops was 
necessarily laborious and very slow. The streets were 
packed with a dense mass of infuriated and excited men, 
encouraged by the apparent retreat of the troops and the 
success of the opposition to them. The foremost files had 
to force their way through this pack of humanity. George 
William Brown, mayor of the town, with a gallantry and 
chivalry beyond imagination, for he was a Southern man 
and certified his fidelity by fourteen months' imprison¬ 
ment in Union dungeons, placed himself by the side of 
the captain of the leading company and forced their way 
through the crowd. No man in Baltimore was more 
loved, respected and admired than Brown, and his escort 
of the “ invader ” was submitted to while he was present 
But as soon as he had passed stones began to hail on the 
column. The officers b rattled. Instead of halt¬ 

ing and confronting their enemy, they accelerated the 
step until the march became a half run. Then a pistol 
went off; then a musket; then two muskets, three muskets 
cracked, and citizens fell and died in their tracks. Then 
reason fled. The mob tore the muskets out of the hands 
of the soldiers and shot them down. One man jerked 
the sword out of the hand of an officer and ran him 
through with it. Frank Ward, a young lawyer, snatched 
the flag out of the hands of the color bearer and tore it 
from the lance, and while making off with it was shot 
through both thighs. He survived though, to serve gal¬ 
lantly as adjutant of the First Maryland regiment, and is 
alive to-day. Marshal Kane had gone to the Camden sta¬ 
tion to protect the troops there, when news came of this 
m6l£e on Pratt street. He swung fifty policemen down 
the street in a double-quick, formed them across the street 
in the rear of the soldiers and ordered their pursuers to 
“halt.” They halted, and then with the mayor of Balti- 
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more in front, the chief of police in rear, the baited, har¬ 
ried, breathless preservers of the Union reached Camden 
station, where they were loaded on trains and dispatched, 
panic-stricken, to Washington. 

Outside the city limits, however, after the danger had 
passed, some heroic soul signalized his devotion to the 
flag by shooting in cold blood Robert W. Davis, a repu¬ 
table and well-known citizen and merchant, whose 
crime was alleged to have been a cheer for Jeff Davis 
and the South. That evening, April 19th, Marshal Kane 
telegraphed to Bradley T. Johnson at Frederick: 
44 Streets red with Maryland blood. Send expresses over 
the mountains of Maryland and Virginia for the riflemen 
to come, without delay. Fresh hordes will be down on 
us to-morrow. We will fight them and whip them or die. '* 

Johnson, since the failure of the conference convention 
of March to act, had been engaged in organizing com¬ 
panies of minute men to resist invasion, by bushwhacking 
or any other practicable L He had corresponded 

with the captains of many volunteer companies in the 
State, and all were moving toward concert of action. 
The receipt of Kane's telegram was the match to the mag¬ 
azine. By seven o'clock on the 20th the Frederick com¬ 
pany was assembled, took possession of the moving train 
on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad to Baltimore, and by 
eleven o'clock marched down Baltimore street to Monu¬ 
ment Square. Monument Square was the forum of Balti¬ 
more, where the citizens always assembled in times of 
peril to consult and determine that the commonweal 
should receive no harm. They were the first reinforce¬ 
ments to Baltimore. Next came two troops of cavalry 
from Baltimore county, and next the Patapsco Dragoons 
from Anne Arundel rode straight to the city hall and pre¬ 
sented themselves to Mayor Brown to assist in the defense 
of the city. The afternoon papers of the 19th spread all 
over the €tate during the next day, and the State rose. 
Early on the morning of the 20th the city council ap- 
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propriated $500,000 for the defense of the city, to be used 
at the discretion of the mayor. The banks furnished the 
money in two hours. Capt Wilson Carey Nicholas, 
with the Garrison Forest Rangers—afterward Company 
G., First Maryland regiment, seized the United States 
arsenal at Pikesville, where there was a deposit of anti¬ 
quated arms and a considerable supply of gunpowder. 
All the city companies of militia were under arms in their 
armories. Col. Benjamin Huger, of South Carolina, who 
had been in command at Pikesville for some years, but 
who had just resigned from the army of the United States, 
was made colonel of the Fifty-third regiment, Maryland 
militia, composed of the Independent Grays and the six 
companies of the Maryland Guard. The command was ad¬ 
mirably instructed, drilled and officered, and a majority of 
its officers and men afterward served in the army of the 
Confederate States. The issued a notice calling 

on all citizens who had posit them with the 

commissioner of police, to be used in the defense of the 
city, and upon all who were willing to enroll themselves 
for military service. Under this call over fifteen thou¬ 
sand volunteers were enrolled and partly organized on 
Saturday, the 20th, and CoL Isaac R. Trimble was as¬ 
signed to command them. The railroad stations and 
State tobacco warehouses were used for drill rooms. On 
Saturday night the bridges on the railroads leaving north 
from Baltimore were burnt or disabled by a detachment 
of police and of the Maryland Guard, acting under the 
orders of Governor Hicks. The governor was in Balti¬ 
more during the attack on the troops and was carried off 
his feet and out of his head by the furor of the hour. He 
gave the order to bum the bridges. He afterward stren¬ 
uously denied giving it, but he gave it 
On Sunday morning, April 21st, the Howard County 
Dragoons, Capt. George R. Earltree, came in, and by 
the boat two companies from Easton, and news came that 
the companies from Harford, Cecil, Carroll and Prince 
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George's were on the march. Three batteries of light 
artillery were out on the streets, and the city was braced 
up in tense excitement. 

Just after the people had gone to church on that 
day, about half-past ten, two men rode down Charles 
Street, in a sweeping gallop, from beyond the bound¬ 
ary to Lexington and down Lexington to the city hall. 
They shouted as they flashed by, “ The Yankees are com¬ 
ing, the Yankees are coming!" Twenty-four hundred of 
Pennsylvania troops, only half of them armed, had got as 
far as Cockeysville, twenty miles from Baltimore, where 
they had been stopped by the burnt bridges, and had 
gone into camp. These couriers of disaster brought the 
news of this fresh invasion and it flashed through the 
city like an electric shock. The churches dismissed their 
congregations, their bells rang, and in the twinkling of 
an eye the streets were packed with people—men and 
women in the hysterics of excitement pressing guns, 
pistols, fowling pieces, swords, daggers, bowie knives, 
every variety of weep upon the men and beseeching 
them to drive back the hated invader. In an hour Mon¬ 
ument Square was packed, crammed with such a mass of 
quivering humanity as has rarely been seen in human 
history. 

Early that morning the mayor had gone to Washington 
on a special train to see the President and General Scott 
at the invitation of the former to the governor and mayor 
to visit him for conference as to the best way to preserve 
the peace. They arrived at an understanding that no 
more troops were to be marched through Baltimore. They 
were to be brought from Harrisburg down to the Relay 
House on the Northern Central railroad, seven miles 
north-west of the city, and thence by rail to Washington. 
General Scott proposed this plan to the President, if the 
people of Maryland would permit it and would not molest die 
troops . But if they were attacked, the general of the 
army said, he would bring troops from Perryville by 
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boat to Annapolis and thence by rail to Washington. 
The President and General Scott both seemed to take it 
for granted that the Potomac would be blockaded. Mayor 
Brown returned from Washington with the assurance 
that the detachment at Cockeysville would be ordered 
back, and that no troops should attempt to pass through 
Baltimore. The wires were all cut north of the city and 
all communication by rail or telegraph between the capital 
and the Northern States was absolutely closed for several 
days. The Eighth Massachusetts, with Brig. -Gen. 
B. F. Butler, arrived at Perryville on the 20th, took the 
steamboat Maryland, and arrived at Annapolis on the 
21st On the 22d, the governor called an extra session 
of the general assembly to meet at Annapolis on the 26th. 
On the 24th the governor, “in consequence of the ex¬ 
traordinary state of affairs, ” changed the place of meeting 
to Frederick. On its meeting there the Hon. James 
Murray Mason appeared before it, as a commissioner from 
the State of Virginia authorized to conclude a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between the two States. 
The legislature had been elected in 1859 and was charged 
with no mandate for revolutionary times. Ten members 
from Baltimore were elected at a special election held in 
that city on the 24th, in the place of the delegation re^ 
turned as elected in 1859, but unseated on account of 
fraud and violence at the election. The new members 
were the leading men of the town—merchants, lawyers, 
representatives of the great business of commerce and 
trade of a great city. They were John C. Brune, Ross 
Winans, Henry M. Warfield, J. Hanson Thomas, T. Parkin 
Scott, H. Mason Morfit, S. Teakle Wallis, Charles H. 
Pitts, William G. Harrison, and Lawrence Langston. 
It was evident in twenty-four hours that “conservatism” 
would rule the councils of the general assembly, as it had 
done those of the governor, and that all the influence of 

that body would be exerted against any action by the 
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State looking toward taking part in the revolution, which 
it was clear, was upon the whole country. 

Captain Johnson had brought back his company from 
Baltimore, armed with Hall’s carbines, an antiquated and 
rejected breechloader, and had got his men into some 
sort of shape. He remained in Frederick at the request 
of the State rights members of the legislature to guard 
and protect them from the Unionists of the town, who 
were loquacious and loud in their threats against “ the 
Secesh.” And the legislature was prompt to range itself 
on the side of peace and Union. It met on the 26th of 
April. On the 27th it issued an address disclaiming all 
idea, intention or authority to pass any ordinance of se¬ 
cession. It appointed Otho Scott, Robert M. McLane and 
William J. Ross commissioners to confer with the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and see what arrangements 
could be made to preserve the peace of the State. On 
May 6th these commissioners reported that they had had 
an interview with the President, and that he had assured 
them that the State of Maryland, so long as she did not 
array herself against the Federal government, would not 
be molested or interfered with, except so far as it was 
necessary for the preservation of the Union. But neither gov¬ 
ernor, general assembly nor commissioners to the Presi¬ 
dent had the faintest conception of the real state of things 
in Maryland. She was devoted to the Union. She was 
hostile to secession. She abhorred the men who precip¬ 
itated the Gulf States into revolution. She had no sym¬ 
pathy with slavery, for she had emancipated more than 
half her slaves and had established a negro State of Mary¬ 
land in Africa, where she was training her emancipated 
servants to take control of their own destiny as free men, 
and this colony she supported by annual appropriations 
out of her public taxes. There was no involuntary ser¬ 
vitude in Maryland, for as soon as a servant became dis¬ 
contented he or she just walked over the line into Pennsyb 
vania, where they were safely harbored and concealed. 
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Therefore there was no sympathy in Maryland for the 
proceedings convulsing the Southern States. But the 
proclamation of the President, calling for 75,000 men “to 
redress wrongs already too long endured/* changed the 
whole situation in the twinkling of an eye. It was no 
longer union or disunion, secession or State rights. It 
was a question of invasion and self-defense. The Presi¬ 
dent had declared war on her sister State. Was Maryland 
to support that war, or was she to stand by with hands 
folded and see her friends and kindred beyond the Poto¬ 
mac put to the sword and the torch? War on a State was 
against the common right The cause of each was the 
cause of all; and precisely as Maryland had responded in 
1775 to the cry of Massachusetts for assistance, so now did 
the people of Maryland, over governor, over general as¬ 
sembly, over peace commissioners, respond to the call of 
Virginia. The peace comn iers reported on May 6th. 

On the 8th Captain Johnson, having secured from Mason 
an engagement that all troops that would go from Mary¬ 
land should be promptly received into the army of the Con¬ 
federate States, and from Colonel Jackson, in command at 
Harper’s Ferry, permission to rendezvous on the Virginia 
side, opposite Point of Rocks, marched out of Frederick 
to that place, crossed the Potomac and reported to Capt, 
Turner Ashby, then posted there with his troops of 
horse. Ashby was to feed the Marylanders until further 
orders. This pioneer company showed the way, and in 
a few days detachments of companies began to straggle 
in—the debris of Trimble’s fifteen thousand enrolled 
volunteers in Baltimore. Some marched with a sem¬ 
blance of order from Baltimore to the Point of Rocks. 
Some straggled in by twos and threes. Some came in 
squads on the railroad. But the State was aflame and a 
steady stream of gallant youth poured into the rendez¬ 
vous at Point of Rocks and Harper's Ferry. By May 
21st there were the skeletons of eight companies 
collected at Point of Rocks: 
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Co. A. Capt. Bradley T. Johnson. 

Co. B. Capt. C. C. Edelin, at Harper’s Ferry. 

Co. C. Capt. Frank S. Price. 

Co. D. Capt. James R. Herbert. 

Co. E. Capt. Harry McCoy. 

Co. F. Capt. Thomas G. Holbrook. 

Co. G. Capt. Wilson Carey Nicholas. 

Co. H. Capt. Harry Welmore. 

They were mustered into the service of the Con¬ 
federate States on May 21st and 22d by Lieut-Col. 
George Deas, inspector-general on the staff of Gen. 
Jos. E. Johnston, who in the meantime had superseded 
Colonel Jackson in command at Harper's Ferry. Captain 
Johnson, as senior captain, refused to recognize the Vir¬ 
ginia authorities. Relying on the promise of Mr. Mason, 
he insisted that the Marylanders should be received into 
the army of the Confederate States, and not into the 
army of Virginia. On May 21, 1861, Virginia was 
not one of the Confederate States. He believed that 
Maryland ought to be represented in the army by 
men bearing arms and her flag. It was impossible for 
her to be represented in the political department of the 
government; therefore it was of vital importance that 
the flag of Maryland should always be upheld in the 
armies of the Confederate States. In these eight com¬ 
panies there were about five hundred men. They effected 
a temporary organization among themselves under their 
senior captain, and sent up through the regular channels 
to President Davis their application to have their bat¬ 
talion organized into the army of the Confederate States, 
with Charles S. Winder, late captain Ninth infantry, 

U. S. A, as colonel, and Bradley T. Johnson as lieu. 

tenant-colonel. 







CHAPTER III. 


« 

MARYLAND'S OVERTHROW. 


W HILE the city of Baltimore was in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, on Sunday, the 21st of May, at the ap¬ 
proach of the Pennsylvanians from Cockeyville, 
Brig.-Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, with a Massachusetts regi¬ 
ment, landed at Annapolis, whither he had proceeded by a 
steamer from Perryville on the Susquehanna The next 
day, the 22nd, he was reinforced by the New York Eighth 
and pushed up the Annapolis & Elkridge railroad to its 
junction with the Washington branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. On May 5th he took possession of the Relay 
House, nine miles from Baltimore, where the main branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad leading to Harper's Ferry 
and the West unites with the \ngton branch, which 
leads to Washington, thirty miles distant. His troops 
were the Eighth New York, the Sixth Massachusetts 
and Major Cook's battery of Boston light artillery. He 
promptly fortified the position with earthworks and 
artillery. All trains going west and south were searched, 
and scouts scoured the surrounding country. On the 8th 
of May communication between Washington and the 
North was further strengthened by a new route by water 
from Perryville to Locust Point, and thence by rail to 
Washington. On the night of May 13th General Butler, 
with the major part of his command, entered Baltimore, 
seized Federal Hill, which commands the city, fortified it 
with fifty heavy guns, and Baltimore was in his control. 
He acted with intelligence and promptness, and to him the 
Union side was greatly indebted for restoring communi¬ 
cations between the capital city and the United States. 
The United States having control of the bay and the 
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great rivers emptying into it—the Patapsco, the Patuxent 

and the Potomac, all parts of the State were dominated 
by Federal guns. The Northern frontier was open, with 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad from Wheeling and the 
West, the Northern Central railroad from Harrisburg 
and the central North, and the Baltimore, Wilmington 
& Philadelphia railroad from New York and New Eng¬ 
land, and the North, West and East in arms to pour 
down over these great avenues of travel to subjugate 
Maryland and to protect the capital. It was too late for 
Maryland to act with the Confederacy. There never 
had been an hour when she could have struck a blow for 
independence. It was impossible to move before Vir¬ 
ginia. Virginia did not move until May 24th, when 
Maryland was bound hand and foot to the Union by the 
overwhelming force of the army of occupation. 

The general assembly of the State acted with the 
dignity and courage senate. On the 10th 

of May, the State in the grip of the Federal army, the 
committee on Federal relations of the house of delegates, 
Severn Teakle Wallis, Esq., chairman, made a report 
that for exact statement, for force and for logic was ex¬ 
celled by no paper of that epoch. They said: 

<r WTiereas, in the judgment of the General Assembly 
of Maryland, the war now waged by the government of 
the United States upon the people of the Confederate 
States is unconstitutional in its origin, purposes and con¬ 
duct; repugnant to civilization and sound policy; subver¬ 
sive of the free principles upon which the Federal Union 
was founded, and certain to result in the hopeless and 
bloody overthrow of our existing institutions; and, 
“Whereas, the people of Maryland, while recognizing 
the obligations of their State, as a member of the Union, 
to submit in good faith to the exercise of all the legal 
and constitutional powers of the general government, 
and to join as one man in fighting its authorized battles, 
do reverence, nevertheless, the great American principle 
of self-government, and sympathize deeply with their 
Southern brethren in their noble and manly determina* 
tion to uphold and defend the same; and, 







